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ABSTRACT 

The report for the 8-county West Virginia 
Multi-Purpcse Center for Curriculum Improvement, funded under Title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, represents a 
comprehensive evaluation of the numerous activities with which the 
center was involved. The first section of the document presents 
general characteristics of the project area, along with a description 
of the project, participants, administration, cooperating 
organizations, and supporting services* The second major section 
contains objectives of the Curriculum Improvement Center, the 
evaluation mcdel used, the rationale for classifying activities, the 
evaluation instruments used, the personal interviews conducted, and a 
questionnaire utilized to collect data. The third section presents 
analysis of data and a summary of findings. It was concluded that ♦he 
overall attitude toward the center's role in bringing change to 
Region 21 schools was favorable. Five appendices are included. (AL) 
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PREFACE 



This study was supported through Title III, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, 1965. This study Is the End of Project 
Report of the Multi-Purpose Center for Curriculum Improvement In 
Region II, West Virginia. The Center Is an E.S.E.A., Title III, 

PACE Center. 

The members of the evaluation team were: Jean A. Peltonen, 

Donald L. Alexander, Wilson 1. Gautier, Laddie R. Bell, Peter 0. 

Wholley (Ass't Project Director), Donna L. Isner (Secretary), and 
David A. Puzzuoll (Project Director). 

A special note of appreciation Is extended to Dr. James Moler, 
Multi-Purpose Center for Curriculum Improvement, for his cooperation 
and assistance In Implementing this study. In addition, the evaluation 
team wishes to express a sincere thank you to the Center's curriculum 
specialists for the generous contribution of their time and effort In 
providing background Information to this study. 

Without the total cooperation and Interest exhibited by the 
following elqht county superintendents, this study could not have 
been successfully completed. They are. Raymond Dlspanent (Berkeley 
County), Cread Slons (Grant County), Bernard Hughes (Hampshire County), 
Gary Smith (Hardy County), Theodore Lowery (Jefferson County), S. T. 
McGee (Mineral County), J. Kenneth Frye (Morgan County), and Walter 
Schwarz (Pendleton County). 



D.A.P. 

P.J.W. 
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AN OVERVIEW 



The provision of funds by the United States government, specifically 
for the purpose of effecting curriculum Improvements In the schools, was 
Initiated under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, However, significant Interest on the part of the Federal govern 
ment In the status of the school curricula has been In evidence since the 
latter portion of the nineteenth century. 

The Report of the Committee of Ten , published <n 1893, was clearly 
Indicative of a concern on the part of the national gove»nment with 
secondary school curricula and Its lack of recognition of objectives 
beyond preparing students to pass college entrance examinations. This 
was followed In 1895 by a second noteworthy effort, the Report cf the 
Committe e of Fifteen , which reflected concern for the accumulated 
findings of research studies In the area of elementary education, teacher 
training programs, and organizational patterns of city school systems. 

In 1911 and 1912, the recorrmendatlons of the Committee of Nine resulted 
In Increased federal efforts to make well planned secondary curricula 
acceptable In terms of satisfying college entrance requirements, and 
In the formation of a Commission of the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education J 

In view of this early emphasis on the part of the federal govern- 



khris A. De Young, American Education (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1960), pp. 287-Z88. 
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ment In obtaining concrete Information relevant to the current status 
of public schools, It Is not Inconyruerit that adequate evaluation has 
become a standard specification In all of today's federally funded pro- 
grams . 

A recent Issue of the Washington Monitor has expressed the "typical" 

reaction to Title III (PACE) evaluation reports as follows: 

One comes away from reading Title III evaluation sections rather 
certain that (a) evaluation means very little in project plans, 

(b) little thought has been given tv. what constitutes success -- 
at least behavlorally -- In these projects, and (c) few of them 
had the benefit of much attention *rom research men. 2 

The term "evaluation" or some one of Its equivalents will always 

be found Ciearly evident within the confines of any educational-improvement 

design one chooses to consider. Moughamlan would appear to have aptly 

expressed the rationale for such universal acceptance of the need for 

evaluation procedures when he stated: 

The measurement of change presents a problem that Is of primary 
significance In education. Without a reliable estimate of the 
degree of change characterizing a student's or group's perfor- 
mance, valid appraisals of methods of Instruction, of materials 
used In Instruction and of other variables Influencing achieve- 
ment cannot be made. 3 

In the evaluation of the Multi-Purpose Center for Curriculum 
Improvement, as In the evaluation of the effectiveness of any agency 
established to effect social or Institutional change, It Is essential 
to begin with both a clear operational definition of the goals as worthy 
and valid. To this degree, the research team translated the global 
generalizations expressed as Center objectives Into quasl-behavloral 
terms for the purposes of evaluation. 



^ Washington Monitor , "education USA", January 20, 1969, p. 113. 

3Henry Moughamlan, "General Overview of Trends In Testing," Review 
of Educational Research, February, 1965, 5:5-16. 
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In the words of Davis, In Planning Human Resource Development , 

"The goals themselves are not set up or evaluated by any objective 
criteria, but are taken as given. Brackenbury, In seeking to ex- 
plain the absence of any clear, objective criteria against which ed- 
ucational goals can be evaluated has noted that: 

The schools have been selected to be the very battle- 
ground upon which various social Issues, such as civil 
rights and the separation of church and state, will be 
fought. The educator finds hfosel? in the eye of a 
cultural hurricane. ..In such a predicament the educator 
often feels compelled to make decisions that should have 
been made by the public. For If the public has not 
reached a concensus and If curricular decisions must be 
made, what can the educator do but use his own best judge- 
ment and proceed. 5 

Assuming that It Is the responsibility of professional educators 
to exert leadership in the assessment of needs and the determination of 
the direction which curricular change should take, attention must be 
turned next towards the Inevitable question: "How does one effect 

changes in a manner which Is both effective and expedient?" Sand and 
Myets, In discussing the need for efficient "strategy for change", 
have observed 'hat "for years the professional Journals and the popular 
press have been bemoaning the fact that It takes 50 years for new know- 
ledge In the form of an Idea or a technique to become an accepted part 
of everyday classroom practice."® Since this Project was exemplary and 



^Russell 0. Davis, Planning Hum an Resource Development (Chicago: 

Rand McNally A Company, p. Z4. 

^Robert L. Brackenbury, "Guidelines to Help Schools Formulate and 
Validate Objectives," Rational Planning In Curriculum and Instruction 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, l9B>), pp. i02-l03. 

6 01e Sand and Donald Myers, "Creating Productive Dialogue: Research, 
Discussion, and Rationale," Rational Planning In Currkujiro and Instruction 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1967), p. 57 . 




Initiated In rural Appalachia, resistance to change was encountered In 
Its early stages of development. As the Project gained momentum and 
the community gained confidence In It, the original barriers began to 
deteriorate. 

In an age of Increasing specialization. It has become apparent to 

more and more professional educators that the same personnel who have 

been operating the classrooms and attended to the general administrative 

and supervisory duties within the nation's essentially "self-contained" 

local school systems are not always adequately equipped In terms of 

training and time to provide the aid necessary for converting Ideas to 

practices. As Gill has recently stated: 

The superintendent Is not expected to have curriculum ex- 
pertise but Is expected to follow some consistent procedures 
In making decisions about the curriculum. He sets the tone, 
or creates the atmosphere, In which differences are respected 
highly and a willingness to change Is apparent. Curriculum 
change Is not an assessment by press and community, followed 
by an announced decision to 'Go ahead' with some innovation. 7 

The Multi-Purpose Center would have been Ineffective with respect 
to curriculum modifications if not for the approval and assistance given 
to it by the administrative hierarchy In each of the eight counties com- 
prising Region II. 

Griffiths has expressed the following opinion for operationalizing 

educational innovation in the classroom: 

Many of the problems confronting superintendents would be 
alleviated if there were close working relationships be- 
tween public schools and the universities, Basic research 
done In the universities, tested In specially developed ex- 
perimental schools, and disseminated by 'county-agent' type 



7 Margaret Gill, Planning and Organizing for Improved- Instruction 
(In Curriculum Handbook for School Administrators , Forrest O'Connor and 
William Ellena (ed) (Washington, D.c.: American Association for School 

Administrators, 1967), p. 315. 
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educational workers to all of the schools with feedback 
to the universities Is an Ideal towards which all should 
be striving.® 

An equal concern with the need for drawing upon the vast scope 
of current knowledge relevant to curriculum 'improvement has been ex- 
pressed by Shafer and Mackenzie; they have stated; "Instructional 
leaders with varying areas of specialization who together constitute 
a team are required for today's educational program and for the needs 
of today's teachers with regard to the program." 9 

In light of such Increasing concern on the part of American 
educators for securing the services of knowledgeable and capable ex- 
perts In all of the many separate areas of educational endeavor, Heald 
and Moore have ventured to predict that: 

Specialists may come to be seen as prima donnas in the 
public school system. They have obvious and often narrow 
vested interests. However, systems which lack this pro- 
fessional component representing the several disciplines 
also lack the necessary vigor of interchange among dis- 
ciplines and grade levels which enables wiser decisions 
to be made for the curriculum of whole school systems. 10 

Utilization of specialists' talents has become an Integral part 

of the many and various federally funded programs. The means whereby 

the Curriculum Improvement Center sought to accomplish Its objectives 

was through the professional services of curriculum experts, who, by 

virtue of their training and previous experience, were deemed qualified 



^Daniel E. Griffiths, The School Sup e rintendent (New York; The 
Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 1966), p. 105. 

9 Harold T. Shafer and Gordo; N. Mackenzie, "Securing Competent 
Instructional Leaders" Role of Supervisor and Curriculum Director In a 
Climate of Change , Robert R. Leeper, ed. (Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1965), p. 85.’ 

lOjames E. Heald and Samuel A. Moore, The Teacher and Administrative 
Relationships In School Systems (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1968), 

p. 72 6. 
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to provide needed aid to school personnel in Region II in specific areas 
of specialization. 

Although professional expertise is oftentimes available, local ed- 
ucational authorities throughout Appalachia have been unable to take ad- 
vantage of curriculum technicians because of financial limitations. 

Until recently, and except in specific areas, federal funds were not 
allocated for education on any grandiose scale. Congress, in an attempt 
to upgrade the quality of American education, recently passed two major 
acts; they are: (1) National Defense Education Act (N.D.E.A.) of 1958 

and (2) the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (E.S.E.A.) of 1965. 
These Acts have resulted In over three billion dollars being appropriated 
for education. This hallmark legislation provided education with a new 
source of energy. 

Typical of the federal government's approach to funded projects 
is Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Title III 
projects were specifically designed to translate educational research 
into practice at the grassroots level. The following guidelines were 
established: 

1. encouraging flexibility, innovation, and experimentation 
throughout the educational establishment; 

2. providing better services than are now available; and 

3. supplementing existing educational programs and facilities.^ 

The Multi-Purpose Center for Curriculum Improvement, funded from 

Title III appropriated funds adhered to such advice. These three points 

^Anthony Polemenl, "A Study of the Status of Title III Projects," 
Phi Delta Kappan , 51:1 (September, 1969), p. 43. 
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were stressed in the proposal and operation of the Center. For the first 
time, Region II school systems were to engage in cooperative efforts in 
initiating curricula reform and renovation on a large scale aided by the 
services of Center specialists. Thus, needed assistance in a culturally 
and economically depressed area came to be realized due to federal dollars. 




AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CENTER 



In November, 1965, a proposal for federal funding under Title III, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 1965, was submitted to the United 
States Office of Education by eight West Virginia school boards of edu- 
cation and the authorized representative and Project Director from Shep- 
herd College, Shepherds town. West Virginia. From this location, the 
Projects were managed and administered. The eight counties to be served 
by the Project constitute Region II, West Virginia; they are: Berkeley, 
Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, Jefferson, Mineral, Morgan, and Pendleton. 

Funding was requested for the specific purpose of establishing a 
PACE (Projects to Advance Creativity In Education) Center. The Center 
would function to both stimulate and provide the many necessary services 
required to effect curriculum and Instructional Improvement throughout 
Region II. Initial funding was obtained to meet the estimated expenses 
for the first period of operation extending from January 1, 1966, through 
June 30, 1966, and two subsequent continuation grants were successfully 
accepted extending the period of operation to April 15, 1969. 

Demographic Characteristics of Region II 

Approximately 120, 60U citizens Inhabit 3,490 square mlles^ 0 f moun- 
tainous terrain In Region II. This data Indicates a population density 



12 



See Appendix A. 
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of approximately 35 persons per square mile. Characteristically, 79.5 
per cent of the population dwell, for the most part, In non-farming 
rural hamlets and villages; approximately 20.5 per cent abide In small 
urban communities of greater than 2, 500. 13 The area Is typical of 
Appalachia In terms of population density and community size. 

A limited amount of small scale Industry Is present In the few 
urban areas which exist, although no large scale manufacturing/ 

Industrial complexes are to be found. Lack of large scale industry, 
the almost complete absence of major roadways, and the difficult moun- 
tain terrain appears to account for an average median family Income of 
$3,448. The average median family Income compares unfavorably to both 
the State and National averages, being 75 per cent of the former and only 
61 per cent of the latter.^ 

As one may expect from the data provided on family income and lack 
of industry, the educational achievement of the population Is congruently 
low. Less than a nlneth grade education was the norm for this eight county 
region In 1960; whereas, the national average, at that time, was beyond 
the tenth grade. A meager 24.2 per cent of the citizens have completed 
high school as opposed to nearly double that figure (41.1 per cent) repre- 
senting the National average. 

The average Current Expenditure per pupil In the eight county area at 
the time of the Project's original funding was $345.08. The National 

13 

From the original proposal entitled "A Multi-Purpose Center for 
Curriculum Improvement In Region II, West Virginia" submitted to the 
U.S. Office of Education In 1965. 

^United States Bureau of Census, Eighteenth Census of the U.S .: 

1960 . Characteristics of the Populati on, Vol . I (Washington. Government 
Printing Office, iy61). Reprinted In County and City Data Book 1967 : A 
Statistical Abstract Supplement . ( U . S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington', D.C., 1967), Table I, p. 3; Table 2, pp. 403, 413. 
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average, for the same period, was an additional $157.92. Or, to express 
this figure more meaningfully, the eight county mean was 68.8 per cent of 
the national mean.^ 

On the basis of the above educational statistics and the general 
state of affairs previously elaborated upon In the eight county region, 
one may reasonably conclude that supplementary aid was and still Is 
necessary In the Region In order to place the children, the future 
generation of the Region, In a more competitive position for State and 
National employment and development. 

Description of the Project 

The Multi-Purpose Center for Curriculum Improvement was conceived 
by West Virginia educators to ameliorate the educational deficiencies 
Identified In Region II. Typically, small rural school districts are 
unable to consistently maintain national standards or profit from In- 
novations In education because of limited resources (both human and 
material). A very real constriction to progress Is the absence of 
appropriate materials and professional assistance needed to enrich 
programs In education. 

Government funding of this Project provided the money necessary 
for obtaining curriculum specialists, guidance and special activities 
persons, professional consultants, resources, administrative personnel, 
and supporting services to stimulate educational reform. Such persons 
and equipment were utilized to elevate the standards of education within 
the Region such that teacher and pupil, administrator and lay person, 
would be the primary benefactors. 
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From the Shepherdstown based Center, curriculum experts, aided on 
occasion by "external" professionals, began the difficult task of Im- 
plementing educational Improvements. Initially they worked with super- 
visory and administrative personnel located at county boards of education 
offices to operationalize the Project. Subsequently, they Interacted with 
principals and teachers In each of the local school systems to make short- 
term and long- range educational gains and to motivate the schools from 
apathy to action. The Center promoted leadership, encouraged cooperation, 
and rendered assistance for re-organization of local educational systems. 

A wide variety of methods/techniques were developed and Implemented 
by the Center In attaining Its expressed objectives. This diversity accounts, 
In large measure, for the Program's flexibility and cooperative working 
relationships established by the Center's specialists In their attempts 
to Implement many and various Innovative Ideas at all levels within the 
school's organizational hierarchy. 

The organization of discipline area and administrative committees 
allowed a mutual exchange of Ideas and coordination of efforts to occur 
on a county-wide basis. Regional planning was the single, most often 
cited, change expressed by clients of the Center. Closely allied to this 
In degree of success were workshops, seminars, institutes, and other 
alternate forms of Inservice training designed to Instruct the profession- 
al staffs on the process of Implementing change. 

The rationale was to Implement projects which could be carried out 
constructively and continued for an extended period of time. Guided on- 
site visitations, with selected educators from the Region, were made to 
stimulate an awareness of pilot programs In operation both In and out- 
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of-state with possible adoption In Region II schools as the goal. 

Surveys of existing local school facilities and equipment were made 
by the Center staff with subsequent recommendations outlined. Standardized 
tests were given to school children within the eight county area and the 
results Interpreted for local school systems. Publications appropriate 
to 1 (identified supervisory problems and/or curricula problem areas were 
designed by one or more Center specialists and circulated to a specialized 
audience. Within the Region, e.g. the art newsletter was distributed to 
art teachers. Information of a more general nature, l.e., the Educationa l 
Bulletin , was developed through a joint effort of the Center staff and diss- 
eminated to all school personnel and Interested members of tbs lay commun- 
ity. 

Public relations occurred mainly through Individual presentations by one 
or more specialists on the function of the Center and its relationship to 
the Region at Parent-Teacher Association meetings. Meetings with school per- 
sonnel exclusively were Implemented to achieve that same singular goal. 

Another function of the Center was the provision of specialists to 
instruct graduate extension courses sponsored by West Virginia University 
and conducted on the campus of Shepherd College. This program was designed 
for teachers and supervisors who were unable to travel over long distances 
for classes In subject area methodology, supervision, and administration, 
and general curriculum.^ 6 



l^For a more exhaustive description of the Center's services, see the 
breakdown of reported activities by area, objective, level, and category 
found In Appendix C. 
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The Project appeared, prlma facie, to be unusually comprehensive 
In assessing, assisting, and fulfilling the manifold educational needs 
for which It was designed. 

Participants 

All elementary and secondary school children, teachers, and admin- 
istrators were affected In some manner by the Center's activity whether 
In public or non-public schools. There were only two Parochial schools 
within the eight county area at the time of this study. Of the total 
net pupil enrollment of 28,813 at the time of the Project's Initial 
funding, only 1.7 per cent were non-public. That same percentage, 

1.7 per cent, holds for the relationship of non-public Instructional 
personnel to public instructional personnel. The combined instructional 
personnel data provides a total of 1,170. Administrating the public and 
non-public schools in the area were 96 professional persons. Thus, a 
grand total of 30, 079 school children, instructors, and administrators 
were to be in some way influenced by the Project.^ 

To work directly with each child in each school within the Region 
was a logistical Impossibility. Therefore, assistance and consultation 
was dispatched on a voluntary basis to classroom teachers through their 
principals. 

Local school administrators and supervisors were an integral part 
of the planning and operation phases of the Project. For, without their 
full cooperation the Center, the Project, would have been doomed to failure. 



l^See Appendix B, and the Fifty-Third Report of the State Superintendent 
of the Free Schools of the State of West Virginia, Vol. II . (Charleston: 

West Virginia State Department of Education, 1967). 
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Administration 

The Center was managed through a central Board of Control composed 
of an elected chairman and chief financial officer; the eight county 
superintendents; the Assistant State Superintendent of Schools for 
Instruction; the President of Shepherd College; and an executive secretary 
to the Board a;.J Project Coordinator, this distinction will become im- 
portant later. 

Periodic monthly meetings were established by the Board to assess 
the current status of the Project, solve administrative problems, suggest 
future courses of action, and formulate policy. Minutes of the meetings 
were recorded and final copies mimeographed pending acceptance by the 
Board. Superintendent attendance was excellent at the Board of Control 
meetings; therefore, Information concerning the Project's activities 
was constantly In the process of being updated. Such a method of operation 
prevented an Information gap amongst superintendents and their consti- 
tuencies, as each superintendent had, knowledge of the Center's activities 
In his County and the remaining seven counties. 

Moreover, the status of the Project was known by the West Virginia 
State Department of Education. In addition to the Assistant State Super- 
intendent's membership on the Board of Control, the Director held a part- 
time position with the State Department of Education. For this reason 
and due to the nature of the Project funding (It was being financed 
through the federal government, with requests for money agreed upon 
through the State), an extremely close and fruitful association developed 
between the two agencies. 
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While the emphasis has been upon the 8oard of Control, the Center's 
uniqueness lies In the pronounced reduction of administrative costs so 
unlike the vast majority of similar federally sponsored projects where 
a major portion of funds are budgeted for professional administrators 
and a supporting cabinet. No full-time director was employed by the 
Center. Heading this Project was a coordinator, not director, main- 
taining a part-time appointment. Closely allied to the coordinator 
In administrating the Project was a manager who fulfilled an additional 
role, that of a specialist. Such managerial creativity allowed for 
smooth and Immediate transmission and feedback of Information through 
the segments of the organization. Furthermore, the practicality of such 
an approach resulted In greatly reducing administrative costs as funds 
normally devoted to a director or series of directors were available for 
other non-admlnistrative endeavors, particularly those in the field. 
"Maximum mileage" was obtained from a "minimal amount of money." 

A similar situation was present in the Board of Control, since 
the coordinator also acted as Executive Secretary to the Board. More- 
over, Center specialists oftentimes participated In Board meetings. 
Therefore, knowledge of specialist activities was available to the 8oard, 
and reciprocally, Board proceedings were available to the specialists. 
Cooperating Organizations 

As previously stated, a working relationship existed between the 
State Department of Education and the Curriculum Improvement Center. 
Initial contact occurred when Department of Education officials assisted 
the administrative and specialist staff of the Project in planning and 
developing the proposal to be submitted to the federal government. 
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Specifically, they (Department of Education personnel) evaluated Region 
II needs, outlined practical and possible solutions, and explained technical, 
legal, and financial aspects of funding as a consequence of government and 
state regulations. To repeat, according to the proposal, provision was 
made for the services of one Department of Education official on the Board 
of Control. A second position on the Board was held t*y the Department 
of Education by chance, the Project Director and executive secretary 
for reasons stated above. During the period of operatlonlzatlon, contact 
between the two agencies accelerated Into a very harmonious and productive 
arrangement. 

The trend toward regionalization and the beginnings of realizing the 
Ideal State Comprehensive Education Program In the eight county area gal- 
vanized the agencies Into mutual action. Certainly, In attaining Project 
Objective III, Aid In Coordinating Federally Funded Programs, the State 
Department of Education assistance was particularly valuable and In- 
sightful. In addition to planning expertise, the talents of State 
Department specialists In curriculum areas were utilized to enrich In- 
service experiences and other correlated activities. In fact, the work 
of one complemented that of the other. 

Both Shepherd College and West Virginia University were two Institutions 
of higher learning that contributed to the functioning of the Center. Under 
the auspices of Shepherd College and through Us President, and with the 
sanction of the College's administrative council, housing accofimodatlons 
and utilities were furnished to the Center as a public service to the 
surrounding area. Full privilege of College facilities was accorded the 
Center by payment of a general service fee. On occasion, members of the 
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College's professional faculty were recruited as consultants and outside 
authorities for Inservice training. In that same capacity, the professorial 
services of West Virginia University's faculty were secured. Particularly 
noteworthy here were efforts extended In fine arts, mathematics, history, 
and language arts. Services from many other West Virginia schools and 
colleges were obtained, but not with the frequency or Intensity of the 
two spotlighted. 

Out-of-state Institutions of higher education, state departments of 
education, and national professional associations were selected for Center- 
sponsored and directed activities. What follows Is an Illustration of the 
three categories of consultants. 

A noted educational authority from the University of Michigan lectured 
to reading and language arts personnel on a practical approach to language 
arts Instruction In the schools. "Teaching Essential Skills In the Primary 
Curriculum" was the subject of a lecture given by the State Supervisor of 
Reading from the Maryland State Department of Education at the Third Annual 
Reading Institute, a workshop organized by Center specialists. At the 
Region II Elementary Principals Meeting, assistant to the executive director 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals, a section of the National 
Education Association, spoke on the services provided by that section of the 
N.E.A. relating to decision-making In the elementary school. While not to 
overshadow the efforts of West Virginia educators, a wide array of speakers 
from outside the State have given Region It school personnel an unusually 
wide range of Information on contemporary Issues In education. 

Center Specialists 

While organizations and Individuals from both In and out-of-state 
contributed to tne Center's effectiveness, the major agent utilized 
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In implementing the Project was the professional services of the curriculum 
and subject area specialists. These personnel met regularly with admini- 
strator' :nd teachtrs In each of the eight counties to plan and operationalize 
Innovative programs. They, along with the 8oard of Control and the adult 
population, shared the responsibility for the success or failure of the 
Project. 

When the Project was Initially funded, only six specialists could be 
obtained. They were In the following areas: guidance (1), special projects 
(1), communication skills (2), and curriculum planning and Instruction (2, 

(one at the elementary level and one at the secondary level). The six were 
highly qualified and professionally prepared; a lack of formal degrees was 
more than compensated for by the amount of experience each brought to the 
Project. Five of the original six had had formal educatlona 1 experiences 
beyond the Master's Degree. The mere outstanding accomplishments of this 
group were In regional planning, various forms of Inservice training, and 
the development of language guides (one for the primary grades and the 
second for the secondary schools In Region II). Pilot projects were In 
evidence at five high schools. Curriculum development was being carried 
out In many schools and the attitude toward change appeared positive. 

At the beginning, the major weakness was an over reliance of the 
Center on outside aid. Since only six discipline areas were covered, gaps 
In other curricular areas were present. The problem was solved as the 
Project gained momentum and reputation. Four new specialists were added 
to the original group. These new additions were In fine arts, special 
education, mathematics, and audiovisual education. A specialist In 
social studies was not obtained during the original three year period under 
study. However, this absence was compensated for by knowlecieable persons 
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employed by the Center as consultants and by certain of the specialists. 

Once the services of a permanent specialist were obtained In fine arts, 
the Impact was Identified In a general overall Improvement In that same area 
throughout most of the eight counties. This accomplishment was attained by 
buttressing existing fine arts programs, establishment of several regional 
art committees, and developing guidelines for county school systems through 
In-service meetings and demonstrations. 

An Increase In the number of staff meant an Increase In the produc- 
tivity and Impact of the Center. Regional planning Increased as did the 
depth and breadth of the In-service experiences through workshops, seminars, 
Institutes, and discussions, local subject area committees were organized 
and assisted by appropriate Center specialists within a specific area. 

As a consequence, teachers were becoming Involved In curriculum planning and, 
more Importantly, decision-making. Field trips and visitations to model 
schools with pilot programs were ever.nore In evidence. Advancements such as 
flexible scheduling coupled with an awakened desire by principals to experi- 
ment with new programs, l.c., team teaching and non-gradedness, gave further 
testimony to the Center's efficiency. 

This cursory sketch of some outstanding Initial highlights, which were 
broadened In the later years of the Center's history, Is an Illustrative ex- 
ample of aid to previously underdeveloped curricular areas. For a more com- 
prehensive picture of the amount and scope of activities pursued by Center 
specialists over the three year period, refer to tne taxonomy found In Ap- 
pendix C. 

In reviewing the Center's history, attention has been drawn to striking 
features of the earlier and later periods. A distinction made solely on 
the number of permanent specialists employed by the Project. The earlier 
period had six while the later added four more to the original group. 
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In comparing the later period with that of the earlier, two basic 
generalizations can be made: (1) the Increase In number of specialists 

was proportional to an Increasing amount of related educational activities 
In the Region; and (2) an Increase In the number of specialists meant a 
greater diversity of offerings. 

Generalization 1 appears self-explanatory. Generalization 2 Indicates 
that learning experiences for Region II educators were now available where 
previously there were not. Especially In the four subject areas (fine arts, 
mathematics, special education, and audio-visual education) where soeclallsts 
were added In the later period. This generalization Implies that time and 
resources previously devoted by other specialists to cover the four additions 
was not allotted expressly In their area. Moreover, the number of consul- 
tants contracted especially for the four new areas was reduced since the 
permanent specialist provided many of the services that heretofore had 
been provided by the original six with outside aid. As another consequence 
monies were available for other activities. In summary, the vacuum created 
by an absence of Center specialists was filled when permanent professional 
services were secured. 

Supporting Serv i ces 

In order to facilitate the operation and administration of the Project, 
the supporting services of professionals and non-professionals were required. 
Assisting the Board of Control chairman at the Berkeley County Board of 
Education office was a professional fiscal supervisor charged with the 
responsibility of keeplnq the Curriculum Improvement Center's budget within 
the regulations set forth by the West Virginia Board of School Finance. 

Also, aiding the chief fiscal agent was a part-time secretary. The Project 
Coordinator, located at Shepherd College, utilized the services of a pro- 
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Sessional fiscal supervisor working In close cooperation with her counter- 
part at the Berkeley County Board of Education office on extended time and, 
on a full-time basis, a administrative secretary. T» non-professional 
steno-typlsts worked full-time while a series of clerks assisted the Center 
specialists on an extended time basis. To supplement specialist services, 
consultants were contracted on a dally basis for Inservice training and 
correlated activities. 

Materials and Supplies 

In order to furnish the building provided to the Center specialists 
and their supporting personnel by Shepherd College, It was necessary to 
purchase office equipment (chairs, desks, tables, etc.) and related 
supplies. 

The Center, after paying a rental fee to Shepherd College, had the 
utilization of all Its service equipment when not In use by the College. 

This Included facilities ranging from duplicating machines and offset 
presses to the College postal service. Telephone extensions were hooked 
Into the greater College system. For this, an additional rental rate 
was charged. For expediency a mimeograph machine was eventually purchased 
by and housed at Center headquarters. While some audiovisual equipment 
was available because of the general service charge, the majority of Items, 
l.e., overhead projector, slide projector, etc., were bought by the Center 
for use In Project directed activities. As a general rule, both the Center 
and a given school system, shared equally the costs of materials necessitated 
In Implementing an Innovation. Demonstration materials, when not available 
through loan or rent, were purchased discriminate^ for Inservice and other 
specialized activities. Special projects, l.e., the Cultural Up*Life Science 
Seminar and the Laboratory In Communication Skills, used materials bought by 
the Center and demanded by the nature of thr activity. 




STRATEGY FOR EVALUATION 



Public law 89-10 expressly requires that applicants for E.S.E.A. 
Title III funding: 

...provide for making an annual report and such other reports, In 
such form and containing such Information, as the commissioner may 
reasonably require and carry out his functions under this title 
and to determine the extent to which funds provided under this 
Title have been effective In Improving the educational opportunities 
of persons In the area served. 18 

Through this federal charge, the Board of Control of the Multi- 
Purpose Curriculum Improvement Center contracted Educational Research 
and Field Services, West Virginia University, to conduct a Product 
Evaluation of the Center. The definition of Product Evaluation utilized 
within this study Is: (1) an analysis of results and (2) subsequent 

summary of findings, exclusive of any recommendations which are typical 
of most action research projects. 

Educational Research and Field Services, West Virginia University, 
orepared and submitted a proposal for evaluating the Multl-Purnose 
Curriculum Improvement Center. Subsequently, the Board of Control 
accepted the proposal and authorized Its Implementation. The Product 
Evaluation Implemented In this study had the following goals: 

1. To ascertain the degree to which the Multi-Purpose 
Curriculum Improvement Center successfully fulfilled 
Its stated objectives, 

2. To evaluate the Impact of the Center upon local educational 
agencies of the service area, and 



^Public Law 89-10: The Elementary and Secondary Act of 196S. 
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3. To determine the utilization of the Multi-Purpose 
Curriculum Improvement Center by Its clients. 

The Product Evaluation was operationalized through four basic phases. 
The phases of the study are as follows: 

1. An Investigation of the services, published materials, 
and procedures employed by the Center In meeting Its 
stated objectives, 

2. Development of an evaluation model based on cataloging 
the activities of the Center's specialists in their 
service capacity. 

3. Development and administering a questionnaire to a 
randomly selected sample of subjects and the developing 
and administering of a personal Interview guide to 
specific clients which the Center proported to serve, 
and 

4. An analysis and summary of results stemming from ques- 
tionnaires received and Interviews completed to de- 
termine the Center's efficacy. 

The data retrieved through the four phases provided the basis 
for appraising the Multi-Purpose Center for Curriculum Improvement. 
Curriculum Improvement Center Objectives 

As stated In Its proposal, the primary goal of the Curriculum 
Improvement Center was to provide Identified, needed services to the 
Region II schools (both public and nori-oubllc). Through this vehicle, 
the Center hoped to effect an Improvement In the learnlnq experiences 
provided the school children In the eight county area. 

Operating under such a wide-sweeping and all encompassing ex- 
pression of purpose, the Center and Its professional personnel were 
not constricted In their performance; thus, a high degree of flexibility 
In Interpretation of the Center's mission and Implementing the proposal 
was exhibited, While this flexibility and freedom worked to the Center's 
and the Region's advantage, the general statement of purpose was couched 
In non- behavioral terminology. Given this state of affairs, a considerable 
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amount of the resources allocated to this study was expended In rede- 
fining the Center's goals and/or mission Into a behavioral format. 

The initial effort of the evaluation team was related toward 
refining the Center's major objective Into behavioral terms through 
a synthesis of Information documented in the description of Phases 
1 and 2 of this study. Subsequently, three objectives, belna more 
specific and quasl-behavloral when compared to the major one, were 
generated. 

After the termination of Phase 2, given above, a conference was 
held between the evaluation team and the Center's staff relative to 
the status of this study. One of the major conclusions of this Conference 
as expressed by the Center's staff, was verification of the accuracy 
and completeness of the three quasl-behavloral objectives developed by 
the evaluation team. The objectives agreed to by the Center's staff 
and this evaluation team were: 

1. To stimulate and present Innovative Ideas, 

2. To provide direct aid In Implementing Innovations, and 

3. To aid In coordinating federally funded programs. 

The first two objectives refer explicitly to activities carried 
out by Center specialists In the field at both the administrative and 
classroom levels of the schools. The third objective was a reflection 
of the administrative expertise explicit In the Hoard of Control, 

Project Coordinator, Manager, anJ selected members of the Center's 
staff. Taken together, the three objectives represent the first 
step needed In any evaluation: a clear statement of goals . 

The Evaluation Model 

While occasionally projects have a model from which practices relative 
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to that model are to be evaluated, such was not the case with the Curri- 
culum Improvement Center. To fill the absence of an operational frame- 
work necessary In assessing the Center's service and Impact In the Region, 
the evaluation team generated a model In accordance with the provisions 
outlined In Phases 1 and 2 given above. Moreover, this model provided 
the foundation upon which the Instruments for evaluation were designed. 
Classification of Center sponsored and directed activities were also 
accomplished by reference to the model. 

Descriptively speaking, the paradigm consists of two dimensions. 

On the vertical, the three divisions are Isomorphic and representative of 
the three generated objectives of the Center. Horizontally, a single 
line of partition divides one level of operation from another on a 
hierarchical. Contained within each of the enclosed areas (Categories), 
resulting from the Intersection of horizontals with verticals, Is a 
prescriptive definition for classifying activities reported by the 
Center's specialists as germane to their goals. This final classification 
allows for the separation of activities such as "Conducting field trips 
and visitations" and "Discussing the possibilities of Innovations with 
Individuals and/or groups", which, though both fall In under Objective 
I, Level I, are of obviously different natures and functions. 

As one may observe In Tables I and II, a total of twelve cate- 
gories, six for each of the two activity levels, are found under 
Objectives I and II. Objective I encompassed eight categories and 
the eight Categories were evenly distributed between Levels I and II. 
Objective II encompassed four Categories and were equally distributed 
In each of the two Levels. 

Because of the nature of Objective III (Aid In coordinating federally 
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funded programs), no division with respect to distinct levels of operation 
was made. To place Objective III In proper perspective, the Board of 
Control managed several federally funded programs in addition to E.S.E.A,, 
Title III. Therefore, Objective III was basically administrative in 
character, thereby, it stood independent when contrasted to the inter- 
related Objectives I and II. Hence, the model delineates Objectives and 
Levels; the hybrid between the Objectives aid a respective level is 
the Category. 

Rationale for Classifying Activities 

Activities performed by the Curriculum Improvement Center specialists 
in pursuit of the three quasi-behavioral objectives were assigned to either 
Level I or II on the basis of their proximity to actual curriculum modi- 
fications. 

Specialists activities identified as Level I were defined as those 
activities which exerted a direct influence and/or impact on the Region II 
educational enterprise. Directness constituted structured experiences 
with a specific intent; that is, a concerted and direcced effort was 
exerted by Center specialists for the expressed purpose of eliciting 
changed educational behaviors from the Region's school personnel as 
they functioned in a professional capacity. Level I actions relative 
to Objective I concentrate on exposure to innovative and exemplary 
educational concepts. These activities took the form of publication 
dissemination, discussions, or the many types of in-service training 
provided by the Center to the Region. Level I, Objective II activities, 
by comparison, focused primarily on administrative and classroom teacher 
ass^tance and aid in the local district schools. 

Level II activities, in contrast to those consigned to Level I, 
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were defined as those actions designed to exert Influence upon current 
and/or Level I actions; but which, by themselves, lacked the directness 
of effect fundamental to Level I activities. Level II activities acted 
as a discriminator for those concepts which were operationalized at 
Level I. Instrumentation and procedures were conceptualized at this 
level and, on occasion, experimentally tested. The successful development 
of Level II activities were retained and, for the most part, Implemented 
at Level I; those Level II activities appearing unsuccessful were dis- 
carded and/or placed on file for future reference. The conclusive fact 
Is that Level II operations functioned as a catalytic agent and/or 
precursor to the effective and efficient Implementation of Level I 
activities. 

To illustrate: A Level II activity was a Parent-Teacher Association 

meeting initiated by a Center specialist. The specialists defined the 
relation of the Center in its current and probably future role in Regior, 

II. This is a classic example of a good public relation effort on the 
behalf of the Center, in and of itself. As a hopeful consequence of 
this activity, the Center was to be conceptualized In a favorable light 
by the lay community. While said body of citizens were not involved directly 
with Initiating school reforms, It appears axiomatic that a major con- 
tributory factor to the success of a large public school project, such 
as the Curriculum Improvement Center, is the degree of support, in diff- 
erence, or rejection exhibited by the lay community. For this group, 
if enthusiastic and Interested, may diminish in large part the pro- 
blems ordinarily associated with "outsiders" and/or "change". Further- 
more, the Board of Education in each county was the vehlole through 
which the Center was to gain acceptability and legitimization. These 
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same school boards are responsible to the people they represent and, 
frequently, reflect the viewpoint of the lay community. The Center's 
staff was cognizant of the necessity of an Informed and sympathetic 
citizenry and Involved Interested lay citizens In Its various acti- 
vities. 

Though public relations was certainly necessary to the success 
of the Center's program, the public relations effort was viewed as 
a Level II activity. The communications acted as a catalyst In 
creating an atmosphere susceptible to educational change. 

At first glance, a cursory examination of the categories within 
both levels under Objective I appeared to reveal a dysfunction within 
the evaluation model. Apparently Category II, Level I, (visitation) 
at the first level should incorporate Category Iv, Level II, (Investi- 
gations). A closer scrutinization of the two Categories discredits 
the criticisms for they differ In two areas -- aim and personnel. 

For entrance into the Category Iv, Level II, the activity must: (1) 
involve exclusive Center specialists, (2) determine the feasibility 
of a program for Region II, and (3) be preliminary to an Innovation's 
implementation into Region II schools. While Category II, Level I, 
agrees on factor 3, it disagrees on factors 1 and 2 because (1) both 
the Center's staff and Region II educators were participants in the 
visitation and (2) the adaptability of the model program was In the 
realm of probability, not possibility. Holding the position that 
Category II, Level I, should be disbanded and Its activities should 
be incorporated into Category IV, Level II, is untenable, since the 
evaluation team has shown that the Category on the first level requires 
a different set of prerequisites than those on the second. 
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By further probing the evaluation model, the problem of defining a 
category's perameters Is again encountered. The most evident conflict 
Is In the relationship, at Objective I, Level I, Category I (in-service 
training) with Category II (visitations). Since the latter Is ordinarily 
viewed as a sub-part of the former. While the point is well taken, the 
evaluation team separated "visitations" from "In-service" experiences 
for the following reasons: (1) definition, (2) geographical distance, 

(3) location of the "new" knowledge, and (4) frequency of accurance. 
Category II visitations were specifically defined as those sponsored 
and directed by Center specialists to view pilot programs in operation 
o utside Region II and, usually, in another state. At most in-service 
programs, the depository of "new" knowledge resided with the specialists 
and/or consultants. By contrast, Category II activities relied upon 
school officials operating pilot projects outside the ares as the location 
of "new" knowledge. 

In reviewing the taxonomy of reported Center activities (see Appendix 
C ) against the evaluation model, a suggestion was made relative to 
activities recorded in Category III (discussions), Level I, Objective I. 
Evidently much of the third category list of activities overlapped with 
those in Category I (in-service training). Furthermore a small number 
should have been placed, or, at least, crosslisted in Category I. Indeed, 
both suggestions were factual and are not denied by the evaluation staff. 

To compensate for this second problem, the small numbers were changed from 
Category III to more appropriate Category I, Accounting for both anomalies 
was the generalized nature of Category III statements; the major deciding 
point for entry into that Category was informal or formal discussion of 
possible Region II school innovations. 
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Category III, Level I, Objective I, Is not to be confused with 
"unclasslflable" activities listed at the end of the taxonomy. "Un- 
classlflable" activities were categorized because: (1) the lack of 

relationship to the three generated Center objectives and (2) because 
of the mechanical, low-level nature of the activity In terms of the 
task at hand. Typical of an "unclasslflable" activity was "deliver 
written speeches to the general supervisor of Berkeley County." 

As with every hypothetical construct, the evaluation model has 
Inherent faults; primarily, this Is due to Its being formulated, of 
necessity, Inductively. The evaluation team Is cognizant of this fact. 
However, the rationale for evaluation becomes known and the study 
was able to be Implemented through the model. The degree to which the 
rationale becomes Inconsistent Is the point at which the study be- 
comes faulty and, consequently, the Instruments become unreliable and 
Invalid. The evaluation team believes the rationale and the Instruments 
to be In order and the study reliable and valid, not withstanding the 
accompanying weaknesses of any descriptive or quasl-scientlflc study 
In the behavioral sciences. 

Evaluation Instruments 

Upon the completion of the evaluation model, a series of evaluation 
Instruments were generated In accordance with the provisions outlined In 
the evaluation proposal. Moreover, the resulting Instruments were solidly 
grounded in the foundation precipitated from the paradigm. 

The evaluation was based upon, primarily, two data gatherinq 
techniques. They were: 

1. Development of a questionnaire to be administered to a 
random sample of Center clients, and 
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2. The development of an Interview guide to be administered 

In a personal Interview format with selected Center clients. 

The dual data collection system was operationalized with the philo- 
sophy that each evaluation technique reinforces results obtained throuqh 
other means. It was surmized that the data collected through the ques- 
tionnaire should agree with that collected through the Interview. 

Personal Interviews 

Following the procedure outlined In the evaluation proposal, Inter- 
view guides were developed and Interviews conducted under the direction 
of two professorial evaluation team members. Personal Interviews were 
held with a group of administrators and, at a separate time, with a group 
of teachers at each county office. A random sample of teachers were 
selected by each county for the purposes of Interviewing. Selection of 
administrative and supervisory personnel was made relative to those under 
the employ of the county educational agency, i.e., Berkeley County Board 
of Education employed an assistant superintendent, he was included in 
the administrative group interviewed. 

The actual interview guide was structured from the evaluation 
paradigm. Of the six sections constituting the interview guide, the 
first two refer specifically to Objectives I and II. Part three contains 
a global generalization of Level I activities for responses relevant to 
it. The fourth section is geared toward Identifying product results; an 
appraisal of attitude toward the Center is the subject on the next item, 
and finally, the last division is provided for general comments, not 
classifiable in any of the previously mentioned sections. 

For the first five sections, a unique rating scale was devised 
especially for evaluating the Center. The scale discriminates areas of 
reference, i.e., Instruction, Materials, Organization, Administration, 
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and Other. In an effort to quantatively depict general attitude toward 
the Center, the sixth section contained a typical rating scale containing 
a continuum ranging from Poor to Excellent (See Appendix D). 

A response from the group Interviewed was recorded In the following 
manner. If the interviewee confronting the interview team explained 
that, due to the efforts of the Center, team teaching was now In 
evidence at his high school, then the interviewed described the activity 
under section two (Project or Idea Implementation) and marked in the 
space "I" (Instruction) for this was the area affected. 

Items of the interview questionnaire afforded the Interviewee a 
greater opportunity In field of response than available through forced- 
choice items on ■the questionnaire. 

Questionnaire 

Concurrent with the conduction of interviews was the developing and 
packaging of questionnaires to be administered to a sample population. 

The sample included all administrative and supervisory staff, whether 
superintendent or principal, and a selected group of teachers who were 
affected by the Project. The packets, containing questionnaires, in- 
structions on their use, and a list of the participants, were disseminated 
through a joint effort between the Curriculum Improvement Center and Ed- 
ucational Research and Field Services and each County School System. 

While the responsibility for transporting the questionnaires resided with 
the evaluation team, assistance from a Center employee assigned to the 
task by the Project Coordinator was greatly appreciated. 

The Curriculum Improvement Center questionnaire contained three 
segments. General information was obtained from the completion items 
in segment one, i.e., position in school system, discipline area, public 
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or non-public county schools. Segment two asked respondents to react 
to twenty-six questions, each on a five point scale from "strongly 
agree" to "uncertain" to "strongly disagree." An open-ended, optional 
question designed to allow participants free reign in reacting to the 
Center comprised segment three. A page of Instructions preceded the 
questionnaire (See Appendix D). 

The major portion of the questions were In the second segment, 
made up of four basic parts: (1) The Center's Role, (2) Regional 

Relationships, (3) Services of the Curriculum Specialists, and (4) 
In-Service Workshops. When combined, the resultant whole represented, 
in the main, an objective attempt by the evaluation team to appraise 
the Center. 

Items In part one (The Center's Role) were largely concerned with 
assessing the general attitude and opinion of Region II educators to 
the Project. Items 4 and 5 refer explicitly to Objectives I and II, 
respectively. 

Three dimensions of the Center's services are assessed in part two 
(Regional Relationships). They were: (1) degree of organized inter- 

and intra-county cooperation, (2) procedures for employing specialist 
talent, and (3) impact of the Center on 1 ocal school education. Part 
two is best summarized by the question "Was the isolationist policy of 
the county and local school dealt a serious blow?" The more positive 
the response to this question, the more successful the Center was in 
meeting its Objectives. 

It should be remembered that Categories located at Level I are 
the most immediately related to the three Objectives of the Center. 
Five of six categories at this level were individually evaluated by 
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Items Incorporated under part three (Services of the Curriculum Specialists.) 
To explain this point, compare Item 13 In Appendix D (Field trips and/or 
visitations conducted by the Center's Specialists have stimulated changes 
to occur In the curriculum of my county) with the description of Objective 
I, Level I, Category 2 (Visitations to model schools...) In Table I. 

The relationship should be unusually clear as one is nearly identical 
with the other. Category 1 (In-Service training) has no Item referent 
in this part for reasons which will soon become clear. 

The final part of the forced-choice section of the questionnaire 
deals with inservice experiences Implemented by the Center in the attempt 
to meet their objectives. Six items are devoted to (1) change agents, 

(2) organization and planning, and (3) success of implementation with 
respect to Inservice workshops. These three factors were the dimensions 
deemed as Important to the success of inservice experiences. 

The evaluation team has attempted to identify those responsible 
for the success or failure of these experiences and, more importantly, 
the reasons behind the strengths or weaknesses of the program. The 
reasons for constructing a separate section specifically concerned with 
Inservice experiences are, as follows: (1) frequency of occurrence in 

relation to other groups of activities, (2) number of Region II school 
personnel affected by such activities, and (3) immediate relationship 
to the success of the Center. 




ANALYSIS OF DATA AND SUMMARY 



Sample Pop u lation 

As Indicated In a previous section of this study, public and parochial 
school personnel Interacted with the Region II Pace Center, both at the 
administrative and Instructional level. Accordingly, the sample population 
selected In this evaluation Included persons from each segment of the 
school's organization. 

Personal Interviews were 'conducted with the superintendent and/or 
his staff, a group of elementary and secondary principals, and, finally, 
a croup of elementary and secondary school teachers. Interviewees were 
selected by the respective superintendents and/or supervisory staff. 

Questionnaires, the second evaluation technique, were distributed 
to all supervisory and administrative personnel affiliated with public 
and non-public education within the Region. In particular, sample sub- 
jects included principals (elementary and secondary), supervisors, 
directors, specialists, coordinators, and superintendents. Belonging 
to that same category, a small number of assistant superintendents and 
principals made further additions to the administrative sample. 

Selection of the Instructional personnel receiving questionnaires 
was judged on knowledge of the Center's services and/or participation 
in its activities. 

Persons In both administration and instruction were assigned to 
the administrative sample. Elementary principals often teach in addition 
to administrating small rural schools. Given this case, questionnaires 
tabulated from these individuals were Included In the administrative 
sample. 
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Percentage Return 

Of the 413 questionnaires delivered to selected members of the 
public and parochial school community, approximately 81.0 per cent 
were retrieved and useable In the Study. Teachers returned 6.0 per 
cent more questionnaires than administrators. Though small, the entire 
parochial school population returned completed questionnaires. Table 
III presents a summary of the useable questionnaires retrieved for the 
Study. 

' TABLE III 

SUMMARY OF RETRIEVED QUESTIONNAIRES 
BY PROFESSIONAL POSITION 



Position 


Number 

Received 


Number 

Anticipated 


Percentage 

Return 


Central Office Staff 


29 


39 


74.4 


Principals 


78 


100 


78.0 


Teachers 


227 


274 


82.8 


Totals 


334 


413 


80.9 



The data indicates that Grant County returned all of its questionnaires 
and was followed closely by several other counties with greater than 90.0 
per cent return (See Appendix E). 



Participation in the, optional, twenty-seventh question was corre- 
spondingly high. Of the combined teacher and administrator total (338 
useable questionnaires), 71.0 per cent replied. Eighty-one per cent of 
the principals, the largest single subgrouping choosing the option, re- 
plied. In addition, over two-thirds of the teachers responded. The data 
is reported in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 

TOTAL PERCENTAGE PARTICIPATION IN OPTIONAL 
QUESTION 27 OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Position 


Number of 
Answers 


Number 

Received 


Percentage 

Participation 


Central Office Staff 


21 


29 


72.4 


Principals 


64 


79 


81.0 


Teachers 


155 


230 


67.4 


Totals 


240 


338 


71.0 



Such a high return rate from the questionnaires places the signi- 
ficance of the results In a favorable position for the purpose of evalu- 
ating the Center's success. 

Concommltantly, the large number choosing to answer the optional 
question indicates the interest created by the Center In motivating re- 
actions from Region II school personnel. 

A Classification of Activities 

Figure 1 presents a summary of the classification of the Curriculum 
Improvement Center Specialists Activities. The Figure relates the acti- 
vities of the specialists in terms of objectives, levels, and categories 
as a percentage of the total activities of the specialists. The Figure 
was determined through the use of the model Implemented in evaluating 
the Center. 

It can be observed from Figure 1 that 62.0 per cent of the specialists 
activities were related to operationalizing Objective No. I; 34.0 per cent 
of the specialists activities were related to operationalizing Objective II; 
and 4.0 per cent of the specialists activities were related to operationalizing 
Objective III. 
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The Figure Is also Illustrative of the per cent of activities re- 
lating to Level 1 and 2 within Objectives I and II. In addition, 
the Figure also provides a breakdown of the activities by categories. 

It should be emphasized that the Figure Is Illustrative of activities 
only; there was no attempt to equate activities with resources. 

Interview Results 

The Survey Team visited each of the eight counties of Region II 
served by the CIO and conducted Interviews with the superintendent 
and/or his staff, a group of principals (elementary and secondary), 
and a group of teachers (elementary and secondary). The same questions 
were used with each professional group and group responses were recorded. 
Data thus acquired were used In judging the effectiveness of the CIO In 
achieving Its declared goals. 

The Survey Team posed questions concerning the nature of practices 
which had been sponsored by the CIO and which were now In use In the 
schools, the nature of professional contacts made by CIO personnel, the 
manner In which the CIO was prone to react to requests for assistance, 
and related Items. An effort was made to cause respondents to feel se- 
cure and to be frank during the Interview. The names of participants 
were not recorded and the statements made by the group were entirely con- 
fidential . 

Cooperation by the superintendents and other professional personnel 
was excellent and working conditions for the Team were good. 

Data collected during the It.tervlews were synthesized for the pur- 
pose of judging the progress achieved by the CIC toward Its recognized 
objectives. This Information Is shown below. It Is organized and pre- 
sented under the format used In analyzing the objectives recognized by 
the CIC. tach objective Is viewed as composed of two activity levels • 
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Level I and Level II - for classification purposes. 

Under Objective I (To Stimulate and Present Innovative Ideas), 
the Center devoted 36 per cent of the Level I activities to Category 
1 (Inservice Training). Specifically, the Survey Team found: 

(1) Many workshops and conferences had been organized by the 
Center for general and special Interest groups. They were 
organized for school faculties, a single school system, and 
occasionally, they were organized on a regional basis. 

(2) Consultants had been obtained by the Center In response to 
the needs of local professional personnel. Specialists 
from the Center performed frequently as consultants to 
regional personnel and secured others for special purposes 
and In order to serve the Regional needs better. 

(3) In general, the Center was responsive to requests for help 
and tended to work for the best solutions to problems and 
to secure very able peuple to supplement their own efforts. 

They often used experienced teachers of one school to demon- 
strate a technique for another school, providing transportation 
and expenses as required. 

Five per cent of Objective I, Level I activities were Involved In 
Category 2 (Visitations) activities organized for the purpose of viewing 
model school Innovations. Findings of the Survey Team were: 

(1) Excursions to observe Innovative practices were organized 

for teachers, board members, and administrators All teachers 
In one county participated on one occasion. 

(2) Planning for these functions was excellent. Because of this 
participants were usually quite pleased. 

(3) As direction of visitations was effected by one or more Center 
personnel accompanying the group on a visit, so was the case 
at national conventions. 

Category 3 (Discussion) accounted for Si per cent of the Center's 
Objective I, Level 1 activities In formal and Informal meetings. Again, 
the Survey Team noted: 

(1) Center staff tended to make Its services available to those 
who requested them. Occasionally they visited a school or 
system without prior notification for the purposes of getting 
acquainted and also to offer services. 
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(2) Center specialists used meetings quite skillfully In furthering 
their purposes. Where practicable, faculties of more than one 
school participated, and on occasion regional meetings were or- 
ganized and scheduled. 

{3) Often, where other sources of renumeration for teachers were 
not available, the Center provided funds for payment of teachers 
attending meetings organized for their benefit by the Center. 

(4) The Center reported several hundred professional contacts with- 
in Region II where various services were rendered. An Informal 
tabulation of these by county reveals a reasonable distribution 
of services. 

(5) The Center has been quite liberal In providing demonstrations 
In areas of need. Most curricular areas received this type 
of approach to improvement In teaching. 

The Center alloted 8 per cent of Its Objective I, Level I activities 
to Category 4 (Information Dissemination). Reported by the Survey Team 
were: 

(1) Reports of relevant research In specialist areas were Issued 
as appreciate. 

(2) Bulletins and booklets dealing with specialist areas, curricular 
Innovation In the Region, and Innovations nationwide were de- 
veloped. 

(3) Personal from the Center were quite helpful In some counties 
In federal proposal writing. 

(4) With video-taping, a variety of activities were recorded. 

Moving across the paradigm to Objective II (Provision for Direct 

Aid In Implementing Ideas), the Survey Team found 96 per cent of Level I 
activities devoted to Category 1 ("on the Job" aid to teachers and admini- 
strators). Mention of activities In the following areas was made to the 
Survey Team: 

(1) Classroom teachers were assisted In developing novel pro- 
grams In English, science, math, special education, social 
studies, art, corrective and developmental reading and lan- 
guage arts. 

(2) After a teacher developed a new program through the Center's 
assistance, said person was utilized at other schools for 
demonstration purposes. 
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(3) Inter-visitation within the system, Region, and nation 
was often employed by the CIC in order to better satisfy 
the needs of local instructional personnel. 

(4) As an adjunct of Center developed programs, assltance was 
provided In rethinking and revising the administrative 
operation. 

(5) Discussions were frequent and relevant to facilitating 
Innovations. 

The last category at this level found under Objective II was 
formation of education organizations. Four per cent of the Center's 
Objective II, Level 1 activities were allocated to thl* effect. Or- 
ganizations coming to frultatlon according to the Survey Team were: 

(1) Secondary school principals association was revitalized and 
an elementary association formed. Both pursued their ob- 
jectives with vigor and Interest. 

(2) Discipline area curriculum committees were formed. 

{3) A regional advisory committee on public television :ame Into 
being. 

(4) Teachers and principals were often subsidized for attending 
national meetings of their respective organizations. 

Under Objective I, Level II, the Center implemented 44 per cent 
of Its activities to Category 1 {Preliminary Planning). Allotment of 
time for speakers, travel schedules, conferences, meeting places, and 
the nature of the servicps to be provided, all required careful planning. 
To this effect, the Survey Team noted: 

(1) Skillful management of scheduling, personnel, and economic 
resources was necessary to visitations to model schools. 

(2) A multitude of conferences were organized on a school, county, 
or regional basis related to Center objectives. 

(3) The services of prominent educators were planned and contracted 
for on the three above mentioned bases. 

(4) Long range planning was affected In curriculum and steering 
comnlttees, and with administrators. 
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Twelve per cent of the Center's activities were geared to bringing 
the message of the Center to the attention of educators and Interested 
lay citizens within the eight county area. Specifically, the Survey Team 
found: 

(1) New specialists with the Center spent a considerable amount 
of time moving within the public schools of the area meeting 
school officials and assessing problems. 

(2) Specialists regularly served many professional organizations 
as an officer, member, and/or speaker. 

(3) School boards often hosted specialists from the Center as did 
P.T.A.'s; their expertise was highly valued. 

(4) The numerous publications produced by the CIC presented In 
Category 4 (Information Dissemination) also acted In a public 
relations capacity. 

(5) The camera and video equipment were employed In producing 
materials for use In In-service training programs and for 
general enlightenment of professional and lay persons. 

Category 3 (Inspection of the existing School Situation) activities 
occupied 26 per cent of the Objective I, Level II resources In determination 
of school needs In facilities and personnel and to judging the quality of 
educational programs. The Survey Team observed four points: 

(1) Center specialists assisted local groups In surveying ex- 
isting equipment and developing lists of needs Items. 

Much equipment was purchased with Center funds and donated 
to schools. 

(2) Center personnel administered achievement and other tests 
and assisted in Interpretation of results. 

(3) Center specialists assisted In evaluating curriculum areas 
and also served on various regional evaluation teams. The 
Comprehensive Educational Program evaluation teams often 
Included Center staff. 

(4) follow up activities were periodically employed by the 
Center staff. 

Center personnel contributed 18 per cent of Its Objective 1, Level t I 
activities to Investigation of programs for possible adaptation to 
Region II schools, Points ascertained by the Survey Team for Category 
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4 (Census of School Programs) were; 

(1) Much money and time were devoted to visitation of schools 
In this and other states for the purpose of ascertaining 
the probability that the program might be adapted to Region 
II needs. 

{?.) Industrial representatives were consulted about applications 
of various technological processes to educational problems 
including television and computer fields. 

(3) Governmental agencies were consulted relative to Innovations, 
their deslreablllty for Region II schools, possible financing, 
and places where the experlental program could be observed In 
operation. 

The application of 79 per cent of Center activities In Objective II, 
Level II, were toward the improvement of professional competencies of 
the Center's staff at national and regional educational conferences. 

Staff development efforts were, according to the Survey Team, In the 
following direction: 

(1) Many professional conferences were attended by the Center 
staff and very often they subsidized regional administrators 
and teachers in attendance at that same meeting. 

Category 2 (Assisting Non-School Personnel In Planning and Providing 
Services) activities occupied the remaining 21 per cent of the Center's 
activities allocated for this second level category under Objective II. 
The Survey Team found: 

(1) Center personnel often conferred with local boards of 
education concerning Instructional matters and admini- 
strative procedures. 

(2) Center staff met with advisory groups who were considering 
Innovative practices for possible adaptation. 

(3) CIC organized classes for school aides and taught them at 
a nearby college. 

This completes the major bulk of Information obtained through 
personal Interviews by the professional Survey Team. This team has 
categorized the Information obtained In accordance with Tables I and II. 




One should refer to the Taxonomy of Center Reported Activities found 
In Appendix C for a collaboration of the Survey Team's findings with 
those presented and reported by the Center staff. 

The Information gained from the Interview sample was heavily positive 
In nature. However, Intersperseo within the Interviews were found comments 
which tended to negate the strongly favorable responses. The following 
negative comnents are presented not as specific data related to a Center 
objective, but data which must be reviewed as feedback to the Center. 

1. The Center was difficult to summon to the school and made 
appointments that were not kept. 

2. There was a tendency to service the schools easiest to 
reach. 

3. Follow-up of programs Initiated or Implemented by the Center 
were not properly completed. 

4. Specialists dealt In theoretical areas beyond the comprehension 
of the teacher. 

5. Respondents were unaware of the services available to them 
through the Center. 

6. Respondents felt that there was an occasional attempt to 
usurp county staff responsibility. 

7. Materials were supplied to some schools by the Center while 
other, no-less-deserving schools, received nothing. 

8. Elementary schools received a dl* proportionate share of Center 
services at the expense of secondary schools. 

9. Communication tended to be shallow, not reaching all Instructional 
personnel . 

10. Professional qualifications of certain Center personnel were 
questioned. 

11. Apparently the Center did not tend to direct classroom or other 
research. 

12. The modern concepts of supervision were not understood by 
respondents. 

13. Evaluation of new practices and programs tended to be In absence. 
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There was a general lack of respondent comprehension con- 
cerning sound principles of curriculum development. 

15. There was sparse evidence within the counties of CIC assis- 
tance with immediate and long-range educational planning. 

16. The Center was apparently characterized by a lack of com- 
prehensive records of professional services rendered to 
the counties of Region II. 

Questionnaire Results 

Exhibited as Appendix D Is the Questionnaire administered to teachers, 
principals, central administrative staff, and superintendents In Region 
II. In terms of data related to the study, the Questionnaire was divided 
Into four sub-units. They were: (1) the Center's Role, (2) Regional 

Relationships, (3) Services of the Curriculum Specialists, and (4) In- 
service Workshops. 

Table V presents a summary of the responses given to the 26 Items 
In the Questionnaire. The data Is summarized as a per cent of responses 
In each of the five options open to the respondents and as a "per cent 
favorable toward Center" statistic. The "per cent favorable toward Center" 
was calculated by adding the per cent of those responses found favorable 
toward the Center. Tor example, statement no. 2 "The Center and Its 
services should be discontinued" was disagreed to by 36.1 per cent of 
the respondents and strongly disagreed to by 44.0 per cent of the respondents; 
thus, an 89.1 per cent favorable response toward the Center was calculated. 

The Center's Rcle . The first five statements In the Questionnaire 
were related to the Center's role In Region II. The data retrieved through 
the Questionnaire appear to Indicate that: (1) the service program of the 

Center was meeting a definite educational need In each County, (2) the 
Center and Its services should not be discontinued, (3) the time and ex- 
pertise of the Center's personnel had been useful In stimulating the In- 
corporation of Innovative Ideas In County School Systems In Region II, and 
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TABLE V (cont.) 

A SUMMARY OF THE NUMBER, PER CENT OF RESPONSES, AND PER CENT FAVORABLE TO 
THE CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT CENTER ON EACH STATEMENT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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(4) the implementation of innovative educational concepts in each County 
has been accelerated due to the influence of the Center. Statement no. 

3 "The Center's role in n\y county school system is generally understood 
by most teachers" received a very high "undecided" (38.5 per cent) re- 
sponse. 

Regional Relationships . All six statements in this sub-unit of 
the Questionnaire received a highly positive and highly favorable re- 
sponse toward the Center. The negative or disagree responses to the 
statements varied from 8.4 per cent (Statement 6) to 19.3 per cent 
(Statement 9). The most significant, In terms of actual classroom en- 
richment, was Statement No. 8. That Is, 67.5 per cent of the respondents 
agreed with the statement "1..^ leadership provided by the Center's staff 
has helped in upgrading the learning experiences of the pupils of the 
Region." Statements 9 and 10 related to the basic philosophy of the 
Center in operationalizing Its objectives. It appears that 63.0 per 
cent of the respondents agreed with the statement "Services of the Center's 
specialists should be primarily Initiated by the requests of the classroom 
teachers." This statement received a 19.3 negative or (disagree) response. 
In addition, the statement "The Center's specialists should be free to 
offer their services whenever they observe a need for their service" 
received a 78.0 per cent endorsement from the respondents and only a 10.0 
negative response. It would appear that the respondents wish the Center 
to react to classroom teachers but, also, the specialists should feel free 
to provide educational leadership within the Region. 

Services of t h e Curriculum Specialists . The professional personnel 
of Region II were requested to react to nine statements in the Questionnaire 
relating to the services of the curriculum specialists. It appears that 
the services of the curriculum specialists were endorsed and supported by 
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the professional personnel of Region II. The negative responses to the 
statements relating to the services of the Center's specialists varied 
from a low of 4.5 per cent to a high of 23.4 per cent. Thus, It may 
be assumed that a very small proportion of the total professional staff 
of Region II did not endorse the services of the curriculum specialists. 
It may be observed that the statement relating to the services of the 
curriculum specialists received a higher than expected percentage of 
responses In the "undecided" option. This may be Interpreted as normol 
behavior for the respondents In that the respondents may not have had 
direct and/or specific experiences relating to activities of the Center's 
curriculum specialists. 

In-Service Workshops . The last sub-unit of the questionnaire was 
related to Center sponsored In-Service Workshops. It appears that the 
six statements relating to the in-service workshops sponsored by the 
Center received the highest supportive and/or affirmative responses of 
the professional personnel In Region II. Statement 23, "Attendance at 
In-Service Workshops sponsored by the Center was worthless," was dlsa- 
green with by 83.8 per cent of the respondents; only 7.1 per cent of 
the respondents agreed with Statement 23. 

Open-ended Question 27 . Many of the professional personnel sampled 
by the questionnaire took the opportunity afforded them through Question 
27 to express their feelings, attitudes, and opinions to the Center's 
function and services to Region II schools. A majority, 71.0 per cent, 
responded to the open-ended question, No. 27 on the questionnaire. 

Generally speaking, the responses to Question 27 reflected or 
supported the results obtained through the Interview techniques. 

That Is, the Center was generally successful In obtaining Its expressed 
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objectives and the objectives of Title III, E.S.E.A., 1965. 

Participants chose several directions of reply In appraising the 
Center's educational role In the area. Support emphasized either the 
need for continuing and/o - . Increasing the Center's services or, with 
brevity, expounding on outstanding accomplishments of the Center re- 
spondents had participated In or were aware of. Teachers spoke, pri- 
marily, from participation. 

Respondents not emphasizing either point Indicated one or more 
the following characteristics In their statements: (1) no familiarity 

with the Center's work, (2) "no comment", or (3) accusations. 

More lengthly responses elaborated upon the nature of successful 
and/or unsuccessful Center Initiated and developed policies and pro- 
grams. Often, In the way of criticism, recommendations for a smoother 
operation of the Project In the future were cited. The Center's strengths 
and weaknesses were, as a rule, discussed In the longer testimonies. 

Most of the seventeen operational aberrations abstracted from the 
Interviews by the Survey Team, were also disclosed In Question 27. 

On a general level, the Center was described as a "forward moving 
force' - fulfilling a "much worthwhile function" geared toward upgrading 
the quality of education for the eight counties in Region II. "Beneficial, 
generally good, good, a strong Influence" were the various adjectives used 
to describe the Center's contribution to the Region. While most believed 
the Center to have been "valuable," extremes were present. Magnifying 
the Center's Impact as "Immeasurable" was contrasted with the opposite 
"a waste of n\y time." The majority of responses were favorable . 

The categories found In the Evaluation Model were accentuated In 
varying degrees by participants In the open ended question. The Center 
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activity listed with the greatest frequency as successful, was, without 
question, the various forms of In-service experiences. Of these, work- 
shops and visitations were generally reported as "well -planned, appro- 
priate, and effective." By contrast, a few felt meetings were sometimes 
"not as well -planned as they should have been." Again, the majority 
opinion was positive toward the Center. 

All curricula areas with which the Center staff had worked were 
mentioned in varying degrees of frequency. Some aspect of activity In 
communication skills was consistently cited as producing fruitful results 
In each of the eight counties. Developments In the remaining curricular 
areas were more Inconsistently mentioned, being highly In evidence Iri 
some counties while relatively sparse In others. 

A multitude of specific programs were evaluated by Question 27 
participants as producing successful results. Among these were non- 
gradedness, team teaching, and summer Institutes. 

A variety of methods for Implementing Innovative programs was 
also Indicated. Audio-visual techniques was the most frequently 
mentioned followed by the unit method of teaching and Individualized 
Instruction. 

Means appropriate to a particular discipline area mentioned by 
respondents Include the co-basal reading text, programmed readers, 
culslanaire rods, and language experience charts. Additional materials 
were labeled as "beneficial" and "valuable." 

The most singularly favorable change of a more Intangible nature 
produced by the Center was In stirring teachers and administrators out 
of lethargy. Repeatedly, the Center was Indicated as responsible for 
instructional personnel maintaining a predisposition to experiment 
with new programs and procedures and reviewing their established 
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educational practices. The Center's staff provided a "stimulus to 
want us to Improve our teaching and try new methods." Teachers have 
been "given a new look at education." Specialists were "Instrumental 
In causing a basic review of our programs." Most Importantly, the 
barrier to change was In the process of being lifted In some cases. 

While many were "rethinking" their educational status, many were 
also confused about the Center's function and role In the Region and 
the method of obtaining specialists services. Clearly, Information 
In this domain was not reaching the Instructional level. One teacher 
aptly expressed the situation: "I'm uncertain about the role of the 

Center, getting assistance, what type of assistance they even offer." 

The general predicament of the teacher was a feeling of "unawareness 
I have" relative to the Center. Nor was administration blinded to the 
absence of teacher knowledge of the Center: "I do not feel enough 

teachers are sufficiently acquainted with the Center and the work that 
It accomplishes." Many teachers sampled expressed Interest In the 
Center, yet were at a loss In obtaining Information about It. 

Suggestions of a more negative content expressed primarily, If 
not exclusively, by teachers Indicated a lack of understanding the 
modern concepts of supervision. 

Many of the criticisms of the Center presented paradoxes to the 
evaluation team. Many of these same paradoxes were experienced during 
the Interview. 

Most outstanding In this arena was the degree to which respondents 
perceived the practicality of Center activities. A decided minority 
expressed the conflict between "wonderful Ideas" and their Implementation. 
Two teachers from the same county exhibited divergent polnts-of-view. 
Teacher A believed that "It (center experiences) could not be used In 
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n\y classroom." Contrary was teacher B who "was able to take ideas 
back to my own classroom." 

Another paradox occurred between two elementary school teachers. 
Teacher A pointed to the Center's need for obtaining "better qualified 
personnel" whereas teacher B thought the specialists truly "capable to 
perform their duties." This contradiction Is somewhat resolved as 
participants generally thought specialists well-qualified, but, In a 
few cases, were not as effective as those experienced In classroom 
teaching for a period of time. In these Instances, the respondents 
felt that theoretical knowledge could not compensate for an absence 
of practical experience. This opinion was abstracted from teachers, 
not enough administrators voiced an opinion sufficient to support 
the generalization. 

Specialist personality traits were highly regarded. Their attitude 
toward the task of developing curricular modifications was "enthusiastic" 
and "stimulating" for those working with the specialists. There was 
general agreement that specialists were "sincere and devoted" and 
their programs " stimulating and productive." 

Supplementing the favorable public school opinion of the Center 
was that from parochial school personnel. These professionals agreed 
that the Center was "making an excellent and successful effort" In 
Improving the education program of their schools through "dedicated" 
and "helpful" specialists. 

In summary, the overall attitude toward the Center's role In 
bringing change to Region II schools was favorable. However, there 
were organizational aberrations presented and printed herein without 
discussion. 
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AVERAGE OF THE MEAN TOTAL SCORE FOR THE 
EIGHT COUNTIES ON EACH QUESTION 
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*l=strongly agree; 2=agree; 3=undecided; 4=disagree; 5=strongly disagree 
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Presented In Table VI is the mean total score of each statement 
In the questionnaire. The mean was based on the scale of: 1 a strongly 

agree, 2 = agree, 3 = undecided, 4 3 disagree, and 5 = strongly disagree. 

An attempt was made to determine If a significant difference could 
be found In the responses to the statements by respective counties In 
Region II. The data presented as Table VII appears to Indicate that 
there were no significant differences In the total questionnaire response 
given by each county In Region II. In addition, the data presented In 
Table VII Is given as Figures 2 through 10 In Appendix F. These data 
also appear to Indicate that the total responses of the respective 
counties did not differ significantly from one another. 

In addition to a significant difference between counties, an 
attempt was made to determine If a significant difference between the 
administrative personnel and the teachers of the Region could be found. 
Presented as Table VIII, are data related to Identifying the mean scores 
achieved by academic position In each of the respective counties of 
Region II. With very slight differences, It appears that the teachers 
and administrators of Region II maintained an Identical concept of the 
Center. 

As given In TaMe IX and Figure 2 (Appendix F), It appears that 
the parochial schools of the Region were very favorable toward the 
activities of the Center. Due to the very limited number of parochial 
Institutions within the Region, only five subjects comprised the total 
parochial school sample. However, these five subjects were favorably 
disposed toward the Center and Its activities In the Region. 

Summary . In sunmary, It can be stated that through the data 
collected In this study, It appears that the Multi-Purpose Curriculum 
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TABLE ix 

A SUMMARY OF MEAN TOTAL SCORES AND PERCENTAGE, FAVORABLE TO CENTER 
BY PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SUBJECTS 1 



Part 


Statement 


Mean 

Total 


Per Cent 

Favorable to Center 2 




1 


1.0 


100 




2 


4.6 


100 


I 


3 


2.8 


20 




4 


1.6 


80 




5 


1.4 


100 




6 


1.8 


100 




7 


1.6 


100 


II 


8 


2.0 


60 




9 


4.0 


60 




10 


2.2 


80 




11 


1.6 


100 




12 


2.0 


80 




13 


2.4 


40 




14 


2.2 


60 


II 


15 


2.4 


60 




16 


2.2 


60 




17 


2.8 


'0 




18 


1.4 


100 




19 


2.4 


40 




20 


1.8 


60 




21 


2.2 


60 




22 


2.4 


40 


IV 


23 


4.6 


100 




24 


2.2 


40 




25 


4.8 


100 




26 


4.6 


100 



^Ive subjects comprise the parochial school sample. 

The 3. IX of the responses that were unfavorable toward the Center 
were found on the statements nine and fourteen. All other responses 
were located in neutral category three. For example, statement three 
Indicates only twenty per cent favored the Center. However, the other 
eighty per cent filled category three. 
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Improvement Center has met Its objectives. In addition, the Multi- 
Purpose Curriculum Improvement Center has met the objectives of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 1965, Title III; In that the 
Center has caused Innovative and exemplary changes to occur within 
the schools of Region II. 
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TABLE X 

A SUMMARY OF AREA AND POPULATION FOR REGION II* 



County 


Population 


Area 

{sq. ml.) 


Berkeley 


33,791 


324.78 


Grant 


8,304 \ 


478.00 


Hampshire 


11,705 \ 


641.44 


Hardy 


9,308 \ 


575.52 


Jefferson 


18,665 \ 


212.41 


Mineral 


22,354 \ 


330.00 


Morgan 


8,376 \ 


231.26 


Pendleton 


8,093 


696.88 


TOTALS 


120,596 


3490.29 



*J. Harold Kyers led.), west Virginia Blue Book 1964 (Charleston. West 
Virginia: Jarrett Publishing Company, 1964), vol. 48, pp. 513, 539, 
544, 548, 557, 590, 600, 609. 
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TABLE XI 



A SUMMARY OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL MEDIAN SCHOOL 
YEAR COMPLETED, AND PERCENTAGE COMPLETING HIGH SCHOOL FOR REGION II, THE STATE, 

f'ND THE NATION 



County 


Per Pupil 
Expenditure* 


Mean School 
Year Completed** 


Percentage Completing 
High School **'■• 


Berkeley 


316.27 


8.8 


29.7 


Grant 


344.42 


8.4 


20.5 


Hampshire 


326.73 


8.3 


21.9 


Hardy 


352.47 


8.2 


19.7 


Jefferson 


345.65 


8.7 


30.0 


Mineral 


329.31 


8.9 


30.4 


Horgan 


375.71 


8.4 


20.7 


Pendleton 


370.11 


8.4 


20.7 


Eight County 
Average 


345.08 


8.5 


24.2 


State Average 


344.28 


8.8 


30.6 


National 

Average 


503.00*** 


10.6 


41.1 



* The School Dollar 1965-66 , Annual Report Prepared by the Neat Virginia Board of School 
Finance (charleaton, west Virginias State Board of School Finance, November 10, 1965), 
p. 44. 

**Unlted Statea Bureau of Cenaua, Eighteenth Ce naua of the United States; 1460 . Ch aracter- 
latlcaof the Population, Vol. I (Washington /Government Printing Office, 19611*1 
reprinted fn tounty~ andclty Data Book, 1967 . (A Statistical Abstract Supplement ).U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1957, Table I, p. 3; Table II, pp. 4C3, 
413. 

***Statlstlcal Abstract of the United Statea, 1466. (87th edition). Washington, D.C., p. • 

YtT. 
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TABLE XH 

A SUMMARY OF NET SCHOOL ENROLLEMNT AND NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
PERSONNEL FOR EACH COUNTY IN REGION II 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY* 



Net Enrollment Instructional Personnel 



County 


Elem. 


Sec. 


Total 


Clem • 


S*c. 


Total 


Berkeley 


4302 


3152 


7454 


156 


138 


294 


Grant 


1198 


911 


2109 


43 


42 


85 


Hampshire 


1357 


1238 


2595 


47 


53 


100 


Hardy 


1311 


981 


2292 


51 


44 


95 


Jefferson 


2796 


1800 


4596 


1L0 


89 


199 


Mineral 


2985 


2379 


5364 


105 


106 


211 


Morgan 


1237 


903 


2140 


48 


43 


91 


Pendleton 


1240 


521 


1761 


54 


21 


75 - 


Total 


lg^nr* 


ir,ft&5 


28,311 


614 


“535 


17SW" 



*kex M. Smith, "Fifty-Third fteport of the State Superintendent of the free 
Schools of the State of West Virginia for the Period July 1, 1965 to June 
30, 1966, " Annual Report of the State Superintendent of the Free Schools 
of Neat Virginia , State bepartment' of Education. Vols. I ,il .(Beckley .Vest 
Virginia* Biggs, Johnson and Withrow Company, November, 1966) p. 17 et passim. 




OBJECTIVE I, LEVEL I, CATEGORY 1 




Service Area 



A ctivity 



Elementary 

Curriculun 



Secondary 

Curriculun 



Fine Arts 



Vocational- 

Technical 



1* Conference for non-graded school for fifteen elementary 
principals and some supervisors 

2, A two-day workshop for principals from the eight counties 
in Region II on the organization of faculty meetings by a 
principal centered around social studies 

1. Inservice meeting with twenty-two principals using 
consultants 

2. Inservice program in Grant County for forty secondary 
teachers 

3. Inservice program in Berkeley County for 300 teachers 

4. Week-long conference on non-grading in Berkeley County 

5. Serving as resource person for teacher-aid training 
program 

1. Faculty workshop in an elementary school 

2. Regional inservice at Petersburg and Charleston schools 

3. Workshop relevant to Christmas Project for elementary 
faculty of one school 

4. Film workshop for Hoorefield Elementary School personnel 

5 . Faculty workshop 

6. Inservice workshop for all elementary faculty in one 
county 

7. County inservice for all Jefferson County elementary 
school educators 

8. Faculty meeting and workshop at Keyser Elementary School 

9. Faculty meeting at Slaneaville Elementary School 

10. Installation and inservice demonstration of graphic 
equipment for Wardensville Elementary faculty 

11. Faculty demonstration at Springfield-Green Elementary 
School 

12. Hampshire County teacher-aide workshop 

13. Faculty workshop regarding graphic arts at Wardensville 
Elementary School 

14. Evening seminar regarding art appreciation in Keyser 

15. An evening seminar in graphic arts at Hardy County 

1. Small workshop for industrial arts teacher at Berkeley 
Springs 

2. Rawer Vocational School meetings 

3. Vocational inservice meeting with Petersburg High School 
teachers 

4. Sub-regional inservice at Petersburg and Berkeley Springs 

5. Second annual vocational meeting for the Rumsey Center 
with superintendents and industrial arts teachers 

6. Addressed Hardy County Teachers Pre-School Conference 

7. Pre -service work in Pendleton County on audio-visual 

8. Industrial arts inservice training in Pendleton County 
with a teacher at rranklin High School 

9. Berkeley County Industrial Arts teachers' meetings (ten) 

10. Regional Art Conference at Hanorland for elementary 

principal | teacher and county supervisor 

11> Conference for Region It Secondary principals 
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OBJECTIVE I, LEVEL I, CATEGORY 1 (oont. ) 
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4K 



Service Area 



Activity 



Nulti-Medic 



Mathematics 



1. Coordination of audio-visual workshop for secondary 
teachers in Jefferson County 

2. Coordination of audio-visual workshop similar to the one 
in Jefferson County 

3. Inservice training sessions with Bedington teachers 
after school and during school day sessions 

4. Inservice sessions with teas)- teaching teachers at South 
Martlnsburg Junior High School 

5. Participation in audio-visual media institute for all Grant 
County teachers 

6. Faculty lnservlce on ability of Curriculum Improvement 
Center to meet media needs of school with one elementary 
teacher 

7. Participation in n on-graded elementary school workshop 

8. Workshop at Beckley Springs Elementary School 

9. Machine Operation Workshop in which some school faculty 
were in attendance 

1. Five workshops for all mathematics teachers in Jefferson 
County 

2. Five workshops for Berkeley County mathematics teachers 

3. A workshop for about fifty teachers from Grant, Morgan, 
aid Hardy Counties 

4. A workshop for about fifty elementary mathematics teachers 
at Piedmont 

5. A workshop in Shepherstown for about seventy-five elemen- 
tary teachers on mathematics 

6. Workshop for about forty-five mathematics teachers in Mineral 
County 

7. Workshop on mathematics for about ninety Berkeley County 
teachers 

8. Workshop for about fifty teacher aides on new techniques 
of modern mathematics 

9. Participation in elementary principals workshop at 
Cacapon Lodge 

10. Participation in sensitivity training program 

11. Participation in conference at Jackson's Mill and Berkeley 
Springs 

12. Workshop on modern mathematics at Charleston High School 

13. Mathematics workshop at Charlestown High School 

14. Workshop at Charlestown High School 

15. Work at Augusta and Rooney Elementary Schools 

16. Workshop for Morgan County teachers 

17. Berkeley County Mathematics Workshop at South Junior High 
School 

16. Berkeley County Mathematics Workshops in December and 
January 

19. Morgan County Mat hematics Workshop . 

20. Moore fie Id High School Modem Mathematics workshop 

21. Modem Mathematics Workshops in Mineral County during March 
of 1969 

22. Workshop at Votek Center on cuisenaire rods 

23. Cuisenaire rods workshop at South Junior High School 
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OBJECTIVE I, LEVEL I, CATEGORY 1 <COnt.) 



e 



S3 



Service Area 



Activity 



Mathematics 



Language 

Arts 



24* Three-day cui3enaire rods workshop at Hilltop House, 

Harpers Ferry 

25. Participated in cuisenalre rods voxkshop at Hilltop 
House 

1. Four day workshop on corrective remedial reading 

2. Demonstration of reading materials for two days for 
Junior High teachers 

r Demonstration of materials and talked to teachers at 

three-day Language Arts Meeting inservice with Pendleton 
County teachers 

4. Corrective reading workshop 

5. Inservice training at Petersburg School 

6. Region II Reading Institute meeting 

7. Morgan County Reading Institute meeting 

8. Region II Reading Institute meeting 

9. Inservice Reading Institute 

10. Three-day pre-school inservice for language arts teachers 

11. Meeting with language arts specialists and state depart- 
ment language arts consultants 

12. Inservice training for taachars 

13. Inservice training for two day* 

14. Participated in workshop for reading 

15. Inservice training for remedial reading teachers, Aug. 12- 
30, Counties included t Mineral, Hampshire, Pendleton, Grant, 
Hardy, Jefferson, Morgan, Berkeley 

16. Regional mss ting at Cacapoit Stats Park-workshop for 
intermediate grade teacher'* at Petersburg School 

17. Workshop for English review teachers 

18. Inaervice training for Mathias Grade School Teachers on 
two separate occasions 

19. Inaervice training with Franklin Elementaxy School taachars 

20. Inaervice training at Pikeside 

21. Inservice training at Berkeley Springs 

22. Inaervice training at Ran son School 

23. First segment of Third Annual Reading Institute Series 
(11-21-68) 

24. Second segment of Third Anuual Reading Institute Series 
(12-3-68) 

25. Third segment of Third Annual Reading Institute Series 
(2-25-69) 

26. Region II Day in Reading for all educators and parents 

27. Inservices experiences for all teachers in Moorefitld 

28. Workshop for language arte taachars end s remedial read- 
ing teacher 

29. Two demonstrations of materials at Biyard High School 

30. Discussions of present and future programs at Worth 
Berkeley Grade School 

31. Yelk with elementary school teachers relative to remedial 
raiding programs 

32. Demonstration and discussion of language arts program 

33. Keating with Lnglish taachars of Grant County to define 
needs and inltiata novel strategies in language arts 
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OBJECTIVE I, LEVEL I, CATEGORY 1 (cont. ) 
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Service Area 



Activity 



Language 

Arts 



Guidance 



Curriculum 

Improvement 

Center 



34, Discussion of developmental programs with Petersburg High 
School teachers 

35, Meeting with steering committee of special reading teach- 
ers to plan inservice activities 

36, Conference with Franklin Grade School steering committee 

37, Meeting with County Language Arts Steering Committee 

38, Meeting with language arts teachers at Petersburg High 
School 

1, Four workshops in two Berkeley Springs Elementary Schools 
for the following purposes: diagnostic teaching, teacher- 
centered instruments to better assist a teacher in observing 
pupil behavior, and the relationship of the guidance 
counselor's role as consultant to teacher, administrator, 
and the lay community under the team approach 

2, A workshop for supervisors and directors of guidance In 
Jefferson, Mineral, Grant, and Morgan Counties on better 
use of test analyses 

3, A two-day seminar for Region II guidance personnel in order 
to strengthen relationship of University Counselor Education 
Program and guidance activities, to explore in depth the 
function of the counselor relative to the counseling, 
instructional and administrative program 

1. Summer Curriculum Leadership Conference 
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OBJECTIVE I, LEVEL I, CATEGORY 2 



Service Area 



Activity 



Elementary 

Curriculum 



Secondary 

Curriculum 

Special 

Education 



Fine Arts 



Vocational- 

Technical 



Language 

Arts 



1. Visitations with three principals jf Region II to view 
ungraded organization at North Springfield and Keene 
Elementary Schools in Fairfax County, Virginia, and 
Brunswick Elementary School in Frederick, Maryland 

2. Two elementary teachers from each county view the 
organization of social studies in an elementary school 
outside the Region 

1. Several visits with teachers outside Region IT 



1. Visitation for special education teachers of Region II to 
observe special education schools in Maryland 

2. Visitation for special education teachers to special 
education division of special services in Carlysle, 
Pennsylvania 

3. Visit to Eastern Pan Handle Training Center with super- 
visor and special education personnel 

4. Visit to school for handicapped with Region II teachers 

1. Visitation with Berkeley County art teachers to Frederick 

County, Maryland 

1. Accompany Hardy County commercial teacher on visitation to 
Keyser Vocational School 

2* Industrial arts field trip with one teacher of Pendleton 
County and supervisor of Berkeley County 

3. Field trip to Hagerstown and Uniontown with superintendent, 
supervisors , and vocational staff 

4. Field trip to view Experimental Project at Fox Lana School 
in New York with superintendent, supervisors, and 
vocational staff 

1. Field trip to twenty reading teachers to annual conference 
on reading at University of Delaware 

2. Trip to University of Delaware Reading Clinic held at 
area schools with fifteen corrective reading teachers 

3. Take teachers from Berkeley County to Arlington County 
public schools 

4. Take twenty teachers to University of Delaware and area 
schools 

5. Trip to International Reading Association Convention in 
Boston, Massachusetts, with supervisors, superintendent, 
and remedial reading teachers 




OBJECTIVE I, LEVEL I, CATEGORY 3 



Service Area 



Activity 



Elementary 

Curriculum 



Secondary 

Curriculum 



Special 

Education 



Fine Arts 



1. Series of individual conferences with principals from each 
of the eight counties on comparison of city schools with 
rural schools 

2. Sevies of meetings with teachers and principals from all 
eight counties on organization of their instructional 
programs 

1. Working with principals and social studies teachers 
regarding new social studies program 

2, Working with principals and teachers in discussion of 
new non -graded program 

1. Discuss beginning a special education class with superin- 
tendent of Pendleton County 

2. Discuss with guidance coordinator and state department 
representative summer program possiblities 

3. Discuss establishment of special education program with 
supervisors of Hardy County 

4. Discuss with special education teacher behavior disorders 
and availability of information on said topic 

1. Discussion and formation of art program with selected art 
teachers of one county 

2. Discussion with junior high art teachers on program 
innovation 

3. Art 8ub“connittee conference with teacher at Petersburg 
High School 

4. Conference on county art programming with Mineral County 

5. Conference with Hampshire County supervisor and visitation 
to schools 

6. Planning conference with principal of Springfield-Green 
Elementary School 

7. Meeting with art teacher at Martinsburg High School 

8. Planning conference regarding humanities program with two 
Hineral County supervisors 

9. Follow-up conference with principal at Hedge vi lie High 
School and Berkeley Springs High School 

10. Activities conference with teacher at Petersburg High 
School 

11* Pro grain conference with supervisor from Martinsburg 

12. Conference regarding unified arts program with principal 
of South Junior High in Martinsburg 

13. Conference regarding humanities program with demonstration 
for principal at Keyser Elementary School 

14. Conference and demonstration with principals of Augusta 
and Springfield Elementary Schools regarding architectural 
units 

15. Hardy County art sub-committee meetings 

16. Pendleton art sub-commmittee meeting 



